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After Stalin, What? 


* 


Mr. Uttey: Well, Morgenthau, how about it? What does come after 
alin ? 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is, of course, a lot of speculation about the 
nsequences of Stalin’s death—speculation about things with regard 
. which one might have a reasonable guess and speculation about 
ings about which no one can know anything. But I think that there 
€ two points which one can state with almost absolute certainty. First 
all, the death of Stalin is not going to make a bit of difference with 
gard to the basic objectives of the Russian state in international af- 
irs. No Russian government, headed by Stalin or Malenkov or by a 
ar, is going to give up without a struggle, let me say, the domination 
Poland. No Russian government, regardless of its complexion, is 
ying to give up its aspirations toward the warm-water ports in the 
srsian Gulf; and so forth. 

The second point which one can also state with absolute certainty is 
at the quality of the policies pursued by the new Russian government 
going to be different from that pursued by Stalin, because Stalin, 
ter all, was quite a remarkable statesman—a man called by Churchill 
e great and revolutionary chief and profound Russian statesman and 
arrior. I think that it is an open question as to how good his successor 
going to be. 


Mr. Urtey: Thank you, Morgenthau. How about you, Wright? 


Mr. Wricut: Immediately it seems to me the succession will be 
aceful. It has up to date. Other possible aspirants for Stalin’s mantle 
Il acquiesce in the decision, apparently by Stalin himself and by the 
rty last October, that Malenkov was his successor. 

There is a danger, which the reduction of the Central Committee 
ym twenty-five to ten suggests that Malenkov himself recognizes, 
at gradually revolt will develop, either in a rival faction or in the 
ellites. Whether it does depends, it seems to me, upon Malenkov’s 
ll in making decisions and building prestige. The chances seem to 
: better than even that he will prove adequate. Possible rivals will 
-fer moderate security and great influence to the tremendous risks 
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of opposition. The satellites, it seems to me, will hope for gradual 
emancipation rather than the almost certain massacres of revolt. 


Mr. Urtey: And, Finer, will you let us look into your crystal ball? 


Mr. Fiver: My main impression is that we have just witnessed a 
stupendous change in the history of the world, so closely related are 
the nations of the world. I think that the change is on the whole and 
ultimately for the good of all peoples, including the Russian people. 1 
believe that in the long run—and I mean in the course of ten to fifteen 
years—Humpty-Dumpty, who has just fallen down by the hand of 
nature, will not be able to be put together again. His successors cannot 
most probably reproduce the personal and historical circumstances 
which made a hero of Stalin. 

The Soviet god of power and the Soviet article of theory have gone, 
I assume that Malenkoy, his successor tentatively, is not so clever as 
his dead master and that the theories and professions of communism 
which were, to a large extent, credible by the Russian people when 
Stalin, Lenin’s heir, made them must prove rather thin when Malen- 
kov repeats them. Authority will wear thin until it is more like naked 
brutality, or a rising standard of living wins friends, when it is un- 
clothed with acceptable principle. 

You will remember that St. Augustine said that a state without prin 
ciple and justice is nothing but a band of robbers, and I think that a 
band of robbers in the course of time fall out. 


Mr. Uriey: You have essentially said, Finer, it seems to me, th 
you cannot transfer halos. You cannot transfer Stalin’s, be it benevolen 
halo or prestige, to the new man. What does keep the regime goin 
then, Wright, if you cannot transfer it? 


Mr. Wricut: I would add Machiavelli to St. Augustine in wh 
Finer said—that any regime hopes to have some principle back of it. 
does not like permanently to rely purely on force and fraud. Machi 
velli, you know, made a distinction between an “old prince” and a “ne 
prince.” By a “new” prince he meant one which relied only on 
skill and his force. 

So I think that there is a principle of legitimacy which is developin 
in the Soviet Union, and I think that Malenkov will try to devel 
that principle of legitimacy. I would say that the principle of legi 
macy is the choice of the party, which represents the dictatorship 
the proletariat, as being the legitimate basis for aspirants for power. 
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Mr. Utter: You see, then, the substitute for the personal prestige 
nd authority of Stalin as lying in the structure of the Communist 
arty. How about you, Morgenthau? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would also say that one has to distinguish two 
ifferent things: The unique prestige of Stalin as, to quote the official 
ommunique of the Russian government, “The great continuer of the 
radition of Lenin,” on the one hand, and the prestige of the party as 
repository of proletarian truth of the Marxist doctrine. I can imagine 
nis. History shows at least one very impressive example of a succession 
eing based not upon the ability to equal the unique prestige of a great 
sader but upon the ability to represent the truth, the revealed truth of 
eligion; and, after all, Marxism is a secular religion with all the para- 
hernalia of a religion. We see in the succession of the Papacy, generally 
erformed without any break in tradition, exactly this principle at work. 
So I think that this situation is a test case which will show to what 
xtent the Communist doctrine—the Communist claim to represent all - 
ae truth there is to be had in this world and at the same time to offer 
recipe for salvation here and now—to what extent this claim has 
ound acceptance among the Russian people and the Russian hierarchy. 


Mr. Utrey: Then you see the continuity of power which carries 
aem over of being more in the theological doctrine, as you put it, of 
pmmunism, whereas, Wright, you see it more in the structure of the 
arty itself. 


Mr. Wricut: I would put it this way: Any government seeks to rely 
bon a principle. Before the French Revolution, the generally accepted 
‘inciple in Europe was that of hereditary succession; that was a basis 
= legitimacy. As Ferrero pointed out, the great significance of the 
rench Revolution was to change that fundamental conception in Eu- 
ype to the will of the people as being the basis of legitimacy. It is 
ar that in the Soviet state neither of these principles, of heredity 
* the will of the people, is a basic principle. I would say that it is the 
ill of the party, represented by its higher echelons. I would not put 
“as a capacity to speak the truth, to give doctrine; I would say that 
€ principal thing is who has the legitimate authority to rule. 


Mr. Finer: I would be a little tentative about the analogy of the 
iccession of authority in the church. There is one thing which the 
»viet authority does not have which would give it a halo. It does not 
ave a doctrine of immortality. And the doctrines of immortality and 
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of the sacraments were the most powerful thing right down to the 
time of the Reformation. If that is not there and if you live in a scien- 
tific age, the mind is the more open to challenge the theory set down 
by its originators, Marx, Lenin, Stalin. Therefore, I see certainly the 
party, the instruments of power, for the time being as the guarantee 
of succession and continuity; and I have a great doubt whether in just 
a few years you can still sustain the corpus of theory used by Stalin. 


Mr. Utter: You would not, then, definitely agree with Morgenthau 
that this is a theology, because the structure of theology, without im- 
mortality, to you, is not theology? 


Mr. Finer: While it was Marx, there was still an odor of theology 
about it. I think that it is not so sustainable nowadays, not after thirty, 
years of wear and tear. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: It is not for me or you but evidently for the Rus- 
sians, because there is certainly more theology now in Marxism than 
there was in Marxism in the time of Marx. That is exactly the point 
which I am stressing—that communism has replaced the belief in im- 
mortality as a cement of a religious doctrine by the belief in scientific 
truth. There is one group which has all the scientific truth; that is the 
hierarchy, the elite of the Communist party. How long they can pug 
that over is another question. 


Mr. Finer: I do not want to be obstinate about this, but, you see, 
when we tried to explain the power that Hitler had, it is not just doc 
trine; there is quite an apparatus of coercion which keeps any dissent 
or other point of view down in Russia. So you really cannot te 
whether it is the theological element which holds them, even if it i 
there. 


Mr. Wricnt: I think I would agree with that. I would say tha 
while Henry VIII had in his title, “Defender of the Faith,” Henry VII 
was primarily a government; and so was Louis XIV, who was also “Hi 
Catholic Majesty.” It seems to me that the Communist doctrine is 
useful instrument of the rule of the Soviet government. It is primaril 
government, and what it seeks is a basis of legitimacy to govern. 


Mr. Finer: Still Henry VIII, by revamping the English Chur 
made a new kind of faith—that is, the English faith as compared wi 
the Roman Catholic. 


Mr. Urtey: In any event it is perfectly clear that this new successio: 
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egime of Malenkov and company is fearful that the theological, or 
vhatever tie with which they try to replace Stalin, is not strong enough, 
or, otherwise, would they have so consolidated power into so many 
nd so fewer hands than before? 


Mr. Finer: What interests me very much is the nature of the mani- 
esto that they put out, talking of disarray, talking of anxiety, and un- 
erstanding that if you want to consolidate your position for the future, 
1 order that you may make a doctrine that makes you acceptable, you 
qust grip the reins of power, the instruments of power, consolidate, 
ecome compact, put away any representative institutions which would 
llow of any dissent. 


Mr. Wricut: What you are saying is that Malenkov does not feel 
ne certainty of legitimacy of his position which is felt, for instance, 
y President Eisenhower or by Queen Elizabeth in England. In both 
ae United States and England we have a principle of legitimacy to 
ule which is so accepted that nobody thinks of the need of developing 
ur defenses. Malenkov, I think, has a certain hope that his legitimacy 
till be accepted; but, as you say, he feels it necessary to concentrate 
ower a little more, so that, if a revolt should develop, he will be in a 
dsition to meet it. 


‘Mr. Uttey: He certainly has a great fear that it will not concentrate 
mmediately or go unchallenged, because, whereas there was a Pollit- 
ro, or as they call it now the Presidium of twenty-five people, plus 
even alternates, now they have ten plus four. They have cut the size 
_the cabinet in two; they have put the chief cabinet posts in charge 
' members of what we used to call the Politburo, which is smaller. 
orgenthau, do not all these things suggest great fear? 


. Morcentuau: There is no doubt about it. I did not put out this 
gestion, this comparison with religious organization in succession, 
gmatically. I have said only that this is a test case which can prove 
disprove that interpretation. It is, of course, obvious that a man who 
is been appointed by a party group, whose power relies neither upon 

ivine appointment nor upon being the son of the preceding mon- 
ch, who in turn was the son of his predecessor—that such a man 


ast feel rather insecure in his power, especially if he remembers what 
pened after the death of Lenin. 


Mr. Finer: Eisenhower benefits from a constitution which is a 
stern of scruples, of ethical scruples. He benefits from the protection 
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of that. The constitution of the usurping dictator is only his physical 
and intellectual constitution. 


Mr. Wricnt: But this constitution has been in effect now for over 
thirty years. Time will give a certain halo of sanctity to any constitu- 
tion, whatever its origin. 


Mr. Finer: True. 


Mr. Urtey: I do not think that you have met Finer’s point. It has 
been in effect for thirty years or more, but there has never been any 
sanctity of scruples about it. I mean, you always go and shoot the next 
guy when he gets in the way. In Eisenhower, nobody in our govern- 
ment shoots the next guy. 


Mr. Morcentuau: No, and the typical way in which decisions are 
reached in Russia is to purge the actual, or suspected, or artificial op- 
position, because sometimes you have to purge somebody just in order 
to get a point across. 


Mr. Uriey: That raises with me the question of who are likely to 
be the next purgees? Where is the opposition in this new Malenko 
regime, which Malenkov obviously fears by the changes made? Wher 
is that opposition likely to come from? 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is only,.in my opinion, one or perhaps tw 
real sources of opposition, which are identical with the actual source: 
of independent power, and that is the army and the secret police. 


Mr. Urey: Bulganin and Beria. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Sure. And I would certainly put the army firs 
The fact that an army man for the first time in the history of the Bol 
shevist regime has become president of the Union of Soviet Republi 
is very significant, for this shows that Malenkov knows at least as mu 
about this threat as we do. 


Mr. Finer: Their action was terrifically clever. I think that it sho 
that there is some talent in Malenkov which reflects the talents of 
master. Let us remember that it was only last October that they 
larged the Politburo from twelve to twenty-five, evidently to gi 
representative possibilities; but then it is not within three or fo 
months that the man who was connected with Stalin in this respe 
turns around and says that because of the circumstances and his it 
sight into them he is changing this. He is integrating the army in 
this, and he is making the whole thing more compact. 
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Mr. Uriey: Would you say that Stalin could afford to expand the 
olitburo to twenty-five, plus the eleven alternate members, and bring 
n outside representation, because there was no fear in his mind of the 
hreads of authority slipping away? 


Mr. Finer: It is a very possible interpretation. 


Mr. Uritry: The new man, however, must fear that, so that he con- 
entrates authority and decreases representation but increases control. 


Mr. Finer: If you are talking about fear, let me remind you that 
vhen Molotov visited the Prime Minister’s home in England, he and 
is entourage had revolvers under the pillows; every mattress was 
rodded; and the rooms were guarded. And when they went to sleep 
night they had revolvers right next to their dressing gowns and 
iefcases. Now if people are brought up in that kind of regime, it 
oks to me a rather frightening situation within it. 


Mr. Urtey: This is a speculative question, gentlemen, but in the 
ht of the thing which you have just mentioned, why will not people 
e Beria, Molotov, and Bulganin say, “When Stalin came in, the fel- 
»ws who were in our shoes—just below the top—all got purged in a 
thile. Why won't we get purged?” And why will that not demoralize 
e regime? 

Mr. Morcentuau: This is probably what they are going to say. For 
is reason I think that there is less expectation of revolt, of a conspir- 
ty after the model of those which we saw in the twenties. But I 
‘ther suspect that if anything happens in Russia, it will be an army 
‘volt. Let me say, for example, the Far Eastern Army makes itself 
dependent from the central regime. 


‘Mr. Wricur: The elevation or increase of the power of Beria is very 
nificant. It seems to me that Malenkov has indicated that he has 
mplete confidence in Beria’s loyalty, because Beria controls the secret 
lice. He is the person, perhaps more than any other, who could en- 
neer a revolt; I would say more even than the army. 


. Fryer: See the cleverness of this business. If you want to know 
at your opposition is likely to do, bring them into the same room 
ith you, where you can see their faces—the army faces and Beria’s 
. If they are outside, as provincial governors or in charge of army 
ps, far away from Moscow, you really are in trouble. 


. Wricur: I think that there is a psychological point in what you 
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have said about the position when Stalin came in. Stalin had to engage 
in enormous purges. Of course, the mantle was not formally given him 
by Lenin. In fact, Lenin said that he did not want Stalin to succeed 
him. So, Stalin came in as what Machiavelli would call a “new prince.” 
He had to make his way by force, fraud, and violence. But he did 
make it. That was twenty-seven years ago. It seems to me that the 
people who might have aspirations now will say that, after all, it is 
better to live in peace and under positions of great influence than to 
take the risks which all the opposition to Stalin took a generation ago. 


Mr. Uttey: Let us turn now to Mr. Big, the new Mr. Big. Morgen- 
thau, why do you think they picked Malenkov? | 


Mr. Morcentuau: Probably your guess or anybody’s guess is as good — 
as mine in this respect. I would guess that there are two main reasons. 
One probably is his innate ability and, secondly, the preference of Stalin | 
for this kind of a successor. After all, Malenkov was put into that key 
position of control of the party machinery, which proved to be the 
main prop in putting Stalin into power. Controlling this at the death 
of Stalin made him, as we all realized before the announcement came | 
over the air, the logical successor to Stalin. 


Mr. Finer: He was the logical successor. After all, somebody had to 
be it. I think that a rather important thing was the fact, as com- 
pared with Molotov, that he is aged fifty-one. If you think of Molotov 
at sixty-two, then you might think that in a few years there would not 
be enough time to consolidate a new power; but a young man, vigor- 
ous, weighty—of 250 pounds—and only fifty-one years of age cleaam 
has a better opportunity of throwing his weight about. 


Mr. Morcentuau: According to the latest discoveries of medicine, 
overweight is a great risk so far as longevity is concerned. 


Mr. Finer: I know, but the Soviet doctors can “do miracles,” as they 
say. 

There is one other thing on Malenkov, to turn back to the mor 
serious things. He is an unknown force, and an unknown force, 
think, for these possible reasons: First of all, we do not know why h 
was Stalin’s choice. Was he a “yes” man, a rather feeble yes man 
Some executives like people of that kind. Other executives like a per 
son who resists their point of view, who, in the tension with thei 
chief, gives him ideas. Or he may have commended himself to Stali 
not only for being a yes man but a creative one. All these things 
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o not know, and therefore we will never know how far his regime 
an succeed in relationship to the others until it has been tried out. 


Mr. Wricur: It seems to me that the supreme head of the Soviet is 
great arbitrator. That is what Stalin was. He listened to arguments 
n all sides, and his skill came in not making a decision until he saw 
there the majority lay; and he usually accepted that. You say that 
falenkov is an unknown person. I do not think that he is unknown 
) the Politburo. They know the kind of person he is. Stalin knew the 
ind of person he is. And it seems to me that very likely he has that 
uality of waiting to give his voice until he has heard arguments on 
1 sides and then to make a final decision. 


‘Mr. Finer: May be; may be. . 


Mr. Utter: In the field of foreign affairs, gentlemen, do you feel 
iat this succession will change the Cold War very much? 


¢ 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would very much doubt that. As I have said at 
ie beginning of this program, the objectives of Russian policy are 
xed, and no man is going to change them. But I would rather suspect 
iat, for the immediate future, the new regime will have to be very 
iutious, because Malenkov has not yet proved himself. And yet, by 
ie very same token, I would say that in the long run the new regime 
ight well turn out to be more adventurous and more violent than 
alin’s regime was, because a new man has to prove to the party hier- 
chy and to the Russian people and to the satellites that he is at least 
_ good a man; that he is, in other words, a worthy successor of the 
‘eat Stalin and the great Lenin. 


Mr. Utter: What about the satellites? Are they more likely to break 
way? 

Mk. Fiver: I do not know about that, but I would like to say a word 
1 this question of the objectives being fixed. There is a very great 
argin of possibility within the objectives of the Soviet Union, and 
€ new regime must be suffering from the most terrible anxieties at 
is moment if we put ourselves in their position. They have a run- 
mg sore in East Germany. They must be hated by lots of people in 
e satellite countries. They are involved in Korea. They have an armed 
orld against them with American weapons. So, they can retreat. 
hey could retreat a good deal and make themselves better liked by 
e rest of the world and still have a tremendous empire. 


; 
: 
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Mr. Utter: Wright, what is your general conclusion on the whole 
turnover in Russia? 


Mr. Waicut: From the short-run point of view I think that there 
is a good chance that Malenkov’s succession will prove to be a legiti- 
mate succession. From the long-run point of view, in regard to policy, 
I am inclined to think that we ought to hope that it will prove to be 
a legitimate succession. The tyrant who is in fear of assassination or 
rebellion must centralize his regime. He must maintain external ten- 
sions. On the other hand, a legitimate regime can afford to loosen up, 
to decentralize, to respect the national sentiments of satellites, and per- 
haps to accommodate internationally. I believe that our hope for peace 
is in such a moderation of the Soviet regime and of the Soviet ideol- 
ogy, such as occurred, for instance, in the case of Islam and in the 
case of the Renaissance Christian dictators. They gradually moder- 
ated. Hope of collapse through internal rivalries and civil war seems 
to me wishful thinking. Such developments would possibly lead to 
more centralization, more belligerency, as did the original Bolshevik 
Revolution. So it seems to me that we should hope that there may be a 
legitimate centralization; that fears will be less; and that the regime 
will have the opportunity to moderate. 


Mr. Urzey: And your conclusion, Morgenthau. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would say that there is at least a remote possi- 
bility of an internal disintegration of the regime. Short of that, I do 
not anticipate any mitigation of the Cold War policies in the new re- 
gime. Quite to the contrary I would expect that the new regime has 
much less opportunities for making concessions, for retreating, than 
the old regime had, because a new man must certainly prove to the 
world and to the Russian people that he is a faithful executor of the 
testament of Stalin and that he is not willing to give up anything which 
Stalin has conquered. 

So, I suspect that the Cold War is going to go on, and in the long 
run, with regard to our ability to avoid a hot war, I am perhaps a little 
bit more pessimistic than I would have been if Stalin had continued to 
live. 


Mr. Utter: Thank you, Morgenthau. Now, Finer. 


Mr. Finer: It is clear that we must not let down our guard. W 
have to be vigilant, armed and pressingly deterrent, for a moment ma 
come when the tensions of power inside the Soviet Cabinet will promp 
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ne or the other of the contestants to become exhibitionist by the hero- 
m of a foreign adventure, not at first a total war, but some smart 
reign coup. 

With our propaganda we should put this new government with an 
ntried equilibrium of power on the rack. The Soviet has enormous 
ower, not necessarily to win a world war but to do awful damage to 
1 lands as far as the United States. We have the right to worry the 
ew leaders by sowing doubts in the minds of their own people and 
‘ their satellites. Let them be given no rest from the anxiety and the 
neasiness which is supposed to surround the usurper’s crown. 


Mr. Uriey: Thank you, Hermaf Finer, Quincy Wright, and Hans 
forgenthau. 

And, for myself, I would add only that the one thing on which we 
9 seem to agree is that there is no likelihood of early revolt against 
1e new regime. For the longer run, we seem to be of three, if not four, 
ifferent minds. 
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THE 19th Communist party Congress, which met in Moscow October 
5-14, 1952, marked the first such gathering in more than 13 years. Long 
anticipated and long delayed, its sudden convocation gave rise to a 
flurry of speculation. At the 18th party Congress in March 1939, Stalin’ 
had thrown out a veiled hint which invited the negotiation of the Nazi-. 
Soviet pact. Was the 19th Congress to set the stage for an equally sig- 
nificant announcement? 

The expectation of a dramatic démarche in Soviet foreign policy was 
not fulfilled. Those who looked to the Congress for some indication’ 
that the Soviet Union was ready, for a broad-scale settlement of its” 
differences with the United States were doomed to disappointment. 
While Georgi Malenkov made perfunctory reference to the possibility | 
of peaceful coexistence between capitalist and Communist states, a 
invective directed against American foreign policy reached a peak of 
unparalleled violence. The United States was portrayed in Hitler-like 
terms as “the principal aggressive power,” bent upon the destruction of 
the Soviet Union. The Congress called for an intensified campaign to 
discredit the American “warmongers” and to isolate them in the inter- 
national arena. 

The main attention of the Congress was devoted to the approval of 
the fifth Five-Year Plan, the revision of the Communist party rules, and 
the reorganization of the party high command. The data released on 
present productive capacity and on goals for 1955 point to a continua- 
tion of the high rates of growth which were characteristic of the Soviet 
economy in the pre-World War II years. If these rates of growth can 
be maintained and there is no comparable upward adjustment in Amer- 
ican output, the prospect over the next decades is one of a steadily 
narrowing gap between American and Soviet industrial potentialities. 
Such a development would have a profoundly disturbing impact on the 


* Reprinted by special permission, Foreign Policy Bulletin, February 1, 1953. 
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resent balance of power between the Communist and non-Communist 
umps. Perhaps the greatest long-term challenge which American 
licy-makers face is that of taking measures in good time to avert such 
1 eventuality. 


Internal Party Problems 


The revision of the party rules foreshadows a tightening of party 
iscipline and an ideological arming of the party for the difficult years 
read. The discussion of the new_party rules at the Congress yields 
me revealing insights into the worries of the party leaders about the 
arty organization. As of October 1, 1952 the total party membership 
as 6,882,145, with 6,013,259 full members and 868,886 candidates. 
[alenkov’s report to the Congress indicated that the present policy was 
1e of restricting further expansion. He expressed considerable concern 
yer the passive attitude of many party members who joined for 
weerist reasons, were indifferent to party doctrine, and neglected their 
signments as agitators and propagandists. He was sharply critical of 
yme party functionaries who had been found guilty of corruption and 
e pilfering of state and collective farm property. He warned local 
urty officials against arrogating special privileges to themselves and 
suming that there were two kinds of discipline, “one for the rank and 
e, and the other for party leaders.” He denounced the tendency of 
arty secretaries to recruit personnel on the basis of “kinship, friendship 
ad cronyism” and to build private empires of their own which were in- 
nded to be immune from central control. The revised party rules seek 
check these “abuses.” They call for a vigorous revival of “criticism 
om below” to reinforce control from above. The ambitious subordi- 
ate is warned that it is his duty to report on the misconduct of his su- 
srior. The party leadership promises that informers will be protected. 
The new party rules also provided for a sweeping reorganization of 
.e high command. The Politburo was replaced by a much larger body, 
Presidium of 25 full members and 11 alternates. The Orgburo, which 
mcerned itself with party organization, was abolished, and its func- 
ons were transferred to the Central Committee Secretariat. Of the 11 
embers and 1 alternate who made up the old Politburo, 10 continue 
full members of the Presidium. One, Alexei N. Kosygin, has been 
:moted to alternate membership in the Presidium, a step which may 
: attributable to dissatisfaction with his performance as minister of 
zht industry. The other, Andrei A. Andreyev, has been eliminated 
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from the Presidium, although he continues as a member of the part 
Central Committee. Andreyev’s disgrace was foreshadowed in Februa 
1950, when Pravda directed a sharp personal attack against him fo 
supporting the zveno, a small-farm system of organizing collective-far 
labor, in preference to the larger brigades. Although Pravda accuse 
him of wishing to break up the collective farms “into small cells” hi 
real “crime” probably consisted in failure to support the collective-far 
amalgamation movement which was launched in March 1950. 
| 
The new Presidium represents an effort to broaden and rationalize 
the Soviet top command. It merges the commanding heights of party 
and state administration and includes all 10 of the party secretaries and 
all 13 of the vice-chairmen of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. It also 
contains the leaders of the trade unions and Komsomols, two repre 
sentatives from the Ukraine, the head of the White Russian party, 
sprinkling of regional party leaders, two high-ranking party ideologists 
an old Comintern specialist and some of the Soviet Union’s outstandin 
economic administrators. Of the 15 new personalities admitted to fu 
membership in the Presidium, 11 are party functionaries and 4 are stat 
administrators. Of the 11 alternates, 5 are party workers, 5 are stat 
officials, and 1 is a party bureaucrat who has recently been shifted t 
government service. The most striking characteristic of the new Presid 
ium is the absence of top military and police officials among the newl 
promoted members. The composition of the Presidium suggests that th 
party apparatus and state administration are still the road to suprem 
power in the Soviet system and that the party leadership continues de- 
termined to subordinate both the armed forces and the police to party 
direction. 
The Congress directives on Soviet foreign policy and the strategy and 
tactics of world communism were delivered by Stalin and Malenkoy 
The basic analysis was developed by Stalin in a 25,000-word pamphl 
entitled “Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” which w 
published on the eve of the Congress. In this pamphlet Stalin rejecte 
‘the view that the United States would be able to organize and lead 
Grand Alliance against the Soviet orbit. He argued that the economi 
rivalries within the so-called “capitalist camp” would become 
exacerbated as to make war among the imperialist powers inevitabl 
Malenkov in his report to the Congress was less categorical. He con 
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ned himself to the observation that “the contradictions which today 
snd the imperialist camp may lead to war between one capitalist state 
ad another.” Despite this difference of emphasis, both agreed on the 
ecessity of mobilizing every resource of Soviet power at home and 
oroad to accentuate the cleavages among capitalist states. 


Plans To Split West 


The Stalin-Malenkov line promises an intensification of earlier efforts 
» split the Western coalition. The fundamental strategy of the Kremlin 
to divide and conquer. It hopes to achieve its purpose by appealing to 
1 of the accumulated dissatisfactions which the rearmament drive and 
re efforts to build Western unity generate. The targets of this cam- 
aign embrace such widely divergent elements as the Bevanites in 
ritain, neutralists, isolationists, pacifists everywhere, extreme national- 
ts, workers and businessmen in depressed industries and, indeed, any 
roup with a real or fancied grievance against the United States. The 
ares which the Kremlin offers vary with the frustrations and vexations 
rhich it seeks to exploit. 

It counts heavily on its ability to capitalize on the yearning for peace 
£ war-weary people throughout the world. The “peace” movement 
which the Soviet leadership will continue to foster has multiple pur- 
oses. In part it represents an effort to persuade its own people that So- 
iet military preparations are purely defensive and that the real threat of 
geression comes from outside. In part it is designed to impose checks 
n the rearmament of the West by planting doubts about its necessity in 
ne face of peaceful Soviet intentions. In part its purpose is to confuse 
nd divide non-Communist sentiment by painting American policy- 
makers as warmongers and imperialists who seek to impose their way 
f life on the rest of the world. In part it aims to win new converts to 
1e Communist cause by identifying the Soviet Union as the apostle of 
eace. In part it seeks to prepare the ground for local efforts of Com- 
qunists to seize power. As Stalin cautiously hinted in his pre-Congress 
amphlet, “Under a certain confluence of circumstances the struggle 
or peace may possibly develop in one place or another into a struggle 
or socialism.” 

The Soviet effort to capture the peace cause is buttressed by more 
Decific appeals and threats. The specter of German rearmament is used 
» frighten the French and others who have had occasion in the past to 
istrust any revival of German militarism. The members of the North 
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Atlantic bloc are warned that their youth are destined to provide “can 
non fodder” for American “monopolists” and that their readiness t 
make airfields available to the Americans puts them, to quote Malen 
kov, in a “dangerous position.” The Germans are wooed with th 
promise of unity, of trade with the East, of the restoration of a nation 
army, and the intimation that a Soviet-German alliance will exclud 
“the possibility of new wars in Europe.” The Japanese are told that the 
Soviet Union stands for their national independence and will help them 
to regain their former greatness. 


Economic Warfare Program 


The Congress pronouncements make clear that political warfare is to 
be supplemented by economic warfare. The Soviet leadership expects 
business recessions and economic isolationism in the United States to 
promote disunity and conflict among the non-Communist nations. It an- 
ticipates that economic crises in the West will aid the Soviet Union in 
breaking the American-sponsored ban on the shipment of strategi 
goods to the Soviet sphere. Meanwhile, the Kremlin proposes to press 
forward with the tactics pursued at the International Economic Confer- 
ence in Moscow last April. It holds out the bait of a limitless Soviet 
market for the products of depressed industries in the West and for the 
raw materials of underdeveloped countries. It seeks to enlist the sup- 
port of business and labor interests who see their economic salvation in 
expanded trade with the Soviet bloc. 

Meanwhile, foreign Communists have been instructed to readiiil 
their tactics to promote these objectives. Stalin’s speech to the Congress 
contains the new marching orders. It calls on the Communist parties 
abroad to sound the tocsin of patriotism, to come forth as advocates of 
national independence and sovereignty and champions of bourgeois- 
democratic freedoms. The new course means rebuilding “national” 
fronts, playing down militancy and threats of insurrection and workin 
hand in hand with any group which is ready to repudiate American 
“domination.” The primary purposes are to broaden the range of Com- 
munist party influence and to weaken the fabric of Western unity. 
As frequently happens when the party line veers sharply, not all Com- 
munist leaders have been able to make a quick adjustment. This tim 
as the Marty-Tillon affair in the French Communist party makes clear. 
the casualties are the undisciplined militants. 

The Congress documents are notably reticent on future Soviet poli 
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L ‘Korea, loching. and the so-called colonial and dependent coun- 
ies. Malenkov’s report’ merely notes the expanding scale of “the na- 
onal-liberation movement”: in Vietnam, Burma, Malaya and the 
hilippines and the “growth of national resistance” in India, Iran and 
gypt. Stalin’s speech to the Congress is more explicit. In a frank pas- 
wwe he declares, “Naturally, our party cannot remain in debt to the 


aternal parties, and it must in turn support them and also their people . 


| their struggle for liberation, in their struggle for the preservation of 
zace. As is known, that is precisely what it does.” The message’ of 
eeting to the Congress from the Korean party acknowledges “the 
waluable support” of “the mighty Soviet Union” and expresses a de- 
rmination. “to win complete victory over the hated enemy.” It appears 
asonably clear that the Kremlin will continue to render assistance to 
; Communist outposts in the East and do its utmost to incite Middle 
ast nationalism and unrest in the colonial areas. Whether it is also pre- 
ared to resort to direct military intervention is far less certain, 

‘The Congress discussions provide no. indication that the Kremlin is 
ady to unleash World War III. Despite the very considerable:increase 
the military-economic potential of the Soviet Union since the end of 
Torld War II, the Kremlin still appears to appraise the hazards of 
tal war_as a threat. to its own survival. It needs time to consolidate 
mntrol of its satellites and to recover from the ravages of the last con- 
ct. It places its wager for the immediate future on political maneuver’ 
id economic warfafe. Its maximal hope is that it will split the Western 
alition and thus open up vast new opportunities for expansion. Its 
‘inimal expectation is that it will succeed'in preserving the status. quo. 


Lesson for West 


Whether the tactics of the Kremlin will be effective remains to be 
en. The lesson of the 19th Communist party Congress ‘is clear: Divi- 
on in the non-Communist world will be an invitation to Soviet adven- 
re. If the Kremlin decides to risk world conflict, the weaknesses and 


sunity of its opponents will be the compelling force. The only alterna- , : 
ve to total war remains an unremitting effort to strengthen the de- 


nses of the West, to maintain the dynamics of economic expansion, to 


standards of mass welfare, and to demonstrate the ‘unity and) 


ec of the petal, of ie nations. 
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